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to Brundusium, the modern Brindisi. In
1850-1853, in the reign of Pius IX, it was
excavated as far as the eleventh milestone
from Eome. Even at the present day the

APPIAN WAY AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY

road in some parts is in excellent condition.
It commands a beautiful prospect, embracing
the Campagna, the ruins of the aqueducts
and the mountains, while on both sides of the
road are numerous ancient tombs.

PLE, a fruit that many
authorities consider the
most valuable of any cul-
tivated by mankind. It
is by far the most gener-
ally cultivated of any
grown in the temperate
regions, and it is also one
of the most appreciated.
The person who does not
enjoy eating apples is a
rarity. The tree which
bears this popular fruit
belongs to the rose
family. It can be grown
' in Norway and other
countries as far north as 65 degrees north.
The blossoms are very susceptible to injury
from frost, but they appear much later than
peach or apricot blossoms and so avoid the
late frost which would be fatal to fruit
bearing. Apple trees reach a moderate
height and have spreading branches. The
leaves are nearly oval, and the pinkish-white
flowers are produced from very short shoots
or spurs, which, are usually of two years'
growth.

North America is the leading apple-growing
region of the world. Apples are raised for
commercial purposes from Nova Scotia to

Virginia and from New England to Califor-
nia and Washington. In recent years there
has been a remarkable development in the
apple industry of Idaho, Montana, and other
Western states. The apples of this section
are noted for their fine color and great size.
It is true in general that the apples of the
cold northern climates are smaller and harder
than those of the hot summer climates of
Canada and the United States. By placing
winter apples in cold storage or even in cool
cellars, the fruit can be kept in good condi-
tion through the winter months and until the
earliest varieties which are raised in the
warmer regions are on the market, so that it
is possible to have apples the entire year.
New varieties are obtained by planting the
seed, but a desirable variety is seldom secured
in this way, because the seeds do not repro-
duce the fruit from which they were taken;
therefore orchard trees are prepared by
grafting (see GRAFTING). In setting trees,
the ground should be carefully prepared.
The best results are secured by setting the
trees in rows about thirty feet apart each way.
Good cultivation is an important part of
orchard management. Two crops can seldom
be profitably grown on the same soil at the
same time; the orchard should not be used as
pasture or as regular farm land. Another
essential of good management is pruning.
This must be modified to suit the variety, the
locality, and the purpose for which the tree
is grown. In general, a low head, and wide-
spreading branches evenly ranged about the
trunk at different heights are desirable.
All of the numerous varieties have been
derived from two species, the wild crab and
the common apple. The fruit is a rather
hard, juicy pulp that is formed around a
core, which consists of five cells bearing two
seeds each. The pulp is white or slightly
pinkish. Most apples are nearly round,
though some are elongated. In color there
are nearly as many shades as there are vari-
eties, though these shades are limited to red,
green and yellow. Several thousand vari-
eties of cultivated apples are known and
about 1,000 are grown in the United States,
though of this number not more than 100 are
profitable, and not over twenty varieties are
successful in any one locality. The numerous
varieties are adapted to the soil and climate
of widely different sections, and if removed
from their native locality will seldom succeed.
For instance, those most profitable in Canada